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PREFACE. 


It  is  a  fact  known  to  all  persons  giving  the  matter  any  attention, 
that  Pennsylvania  falls  far  short  of  producing  the  number  of  horses 
needed  for  service  in  the  State.  This  condition  exists  in  regard  to 
both  draft  and  driving  horses. 

During  the  period  when  great  depression  existed  in  the  horse 
market,  a  dozen  or  more  years  ago,  Pennsylvania  farmers  almost 
entirely  gave  up  horse  breeding,  and  it  became  a  rare  thing  to  see  a 
colt  following  a  farm  team  or  running  with  other  stock  in  pasture. 

Within  the  last  half  dozen  years  the  pendulum  has  swung  back 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  good  horses  of  every  grade  have  been  com- 
manding fabulous  prices,  and  yet  the  horse  breeding  industry  seems 
to  be  lagging. 

The  writer  has  had  considerable  experience  in  raising  colts,  and 
knowing  something  of  the  profit  that  may  be  derived  from  it  when 
the  farm  work  is  done  by  brood  mares  and  their  offspring,  before 
the  latter  are  old  enough  for  the  market,  it  was  thought  well  to 
endeavor  to  again  turn  the  thought  of  farmers  and  stock  breeders 
in  this  direction  by  issuing  a  bulletin  relating  to  the  subject.  Dr. 
Carl  W.  Gay,  who  is  well  qualified  by  both  education  and  experience 
for  such  w^ork,  was  accordingly  asked  to  prepare  the  matter  for  such 
bulletin. 

I  have  carefully  gone  over  the  matter  prepared,  and  being  in  full 
accord  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  author,  the  bulletin  is  sent 
out  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  turning  the  attention 
of  many  of  our  farmers  to  a  much  neglected  source  of  profit  on  the 
farm.  ^ 

N.  B.  ORITCHFIELD, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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TIMELY  HINTS  TO  HORSE  BREEDERS. 


THE  BREEDING  SEASON. 


Not  all  breeders  realize  the  importance  of  the  events  with  which 
the  breeding  season  is  attended.  An  error  in  judgment  at  this  time 
may  undo  the  work  of  years;  and  the  destinies  of  individuals,  fami- 
lies, and  races  of  animals  and  even  fortunes  may  be  determined  by 
a  single  act.  Therefore,  it  is  a  season  which  should  be  anticipated 
and  planned  for  as  the  most  crucial  period  in  the  breeder's  year. 
Whether  horsemen  have  a  band  of  brood  mares  or  but  one,  they 
should  give  careful  thought  and  attention  to  the  colt  crop,  present 
and  prospective.  It  is  necessary  to  arrange,  first,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  bred  mares  while  heavy,  and  with  the  foals  at  foot; 
they  then  will  probably  be  bred  again  and  there  may  be  others  to 
be  mated  for  the  first  time,  so  that  the  available  stallions  must  be 
given  due  consideration. 

The  natural  time  for  foals  to  arrive  is  the  spring,  and  under  or- 
dinary conditions,  especially  in  breeding  studs,  this  is  customary. 
However,  nature  is  perverted  in  many  ways  by  modern  methods  of 
domestication,  so  there  are  circumstances  which  make  it  more  desir- 
able to  raise  fall  colts.  With  good  stables,  abundance  of  food  and  the 
necessary  help,  there  is  no  reason  w'hy  mares  should  not  be  made  to 
foal  in  the  fall,  if  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  them  do  so.  This 
may  be  the  case  with  farm  mares  which  are  expected  to  do  the 
season's  work  in  addition  to  raising  a  colt.  In  fact,  if  one  is  forced 
to  choose  between  a  spring  foal,  with  no  chance  to  properly  favor 
the  mare,  and  a  fall  colt  which  arrives  and  is  suckled  while  the 
mare  is  laid  by,  the  choice  of  the  latter  would  be  more  desirable. 
During  the  winter,  however,  both  mares  and  foals  will  require  more 
attention  and  should  not  be  "roughed  through."  But,  by  late  foal- 
ing the  youngsters  can  be  given  a  good  start  before  they  are  set 
back  by  the  inevitable  short  pastures  and  flies  of  mid  summer. 

Of  course,  breeders  of  race  and  show  horses  take  every  advantage 
of  the  age  limit  and  therefore  favor  early  foaling.  There  are  also 
the  unquestioned  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  life  in  the  open 
and  the  new  grass,  to  commend  the  spring  time  for  foaling,  but  pre- 
judice against  the  late  date  is  not  altogether  warranted  and  circum- 
stances may  be  such  as  to  make  it  most  advantageous. 
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THE  BROOD  lIAEE. 


The  feed,  work  and  care  at  and  after  foaling  are  of  most  import- 
ance in  connection  witli  the  mare.  Food  and  exercise  together  so 
regulate  the  condition  of  the  mare  as  to  determine  success  or 
failure  in  the  production  of  a  colt.  It  is  a  matter  of  give  and  take 
between  them,  and  the  great  success  follows  tKe  practice  which 
maintains  a  balance  between  the  two.  This  balance  is  manifest  by 
the  condition  which  is  indicative  of  the  greatest  activity  of 
the  vital  functions,  i.  e., vigor,  expressed  in  the  clear  eye,  the  sleek 
coat,  and  the  keen  appetite  which  the  feeder  describes  as  "hearty," 
together  with  a  general  evidence  of  nerve  and  muscle  tone.  The 
mare  in  this  condition  will  carry  no  superfluous  flesh,  but  is  herself 
sufficiently  well  nourished  to  insure  ample  nutriment  for  the  perfect 
development  of  the  foetus  or  foal.  It  may  be  said  the  ideal  con- 
ditions for  the  brood  mare,  namely,  those  in  which  the  balance 
between  food  and  exercise  is  most  easily  maintained,  and  food  of  the 
best  sort  secured,  are  those  surrounding  mares  at  pasture.  Fresh 
air  and  sunshine,  without  exposure,  freedom  to  move  about  at  will, 
with  little  danger  of  slips  or  fatigue,  and  an  abundance  of  nutritious, 
succulent  forage  furnishing  the  elements  essential  to  growth  of  the 
foal  and  the  production  of  milk  by  the  dam,  are  the  things  Nature 
has  provided  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  most  females  naturally 
bring  forth  their  young.  These  can  hardly  be  improved  upon,  and  if 
they  must  be  modified  or  substituted  for  on  account  of  economy, 
they  should  still  be  the  standard  by  which  other  systems  are 
measured.  However,  the  average  farmer  must  breed  his  working 
m.ares,  or  work  his  brood  mares.  The  question  which  confronts  him 
is  how  to  secure  natural  conditions  for  his  mares  while  performing 
artificial  service. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  food  furnishes  energy  and  tissue 
forming  material,  and  that  the  performance  of  work  requires  energy 
and  uses  up  tissue.  Thus  the  balance  between  them  is  maintained. 
The  mare  at  work  is  just  as  well  off  in  the  matter  of  exercise,  fresh 
air.  and  sunshine  as  the  one  at  pasture,  but  she  has  imposed  upon 
her  labor  which  demands  more  energy  and  uses  more  tissue  building 
material.  She  is  also  subject  to  fatigue,  mechanical  injuries,  and 
nervous  disturbances  that  never  come  to  the  mare  at  pasture. 

In  general,  the  management  of  the  brood  mare  should  have  for  its 
object  the  feeding  of  such  a  ration  as  will  supply  the  demand  for 
energy  and  tissue,  and  still  allow  ample  nourishment  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  foal,  either  before  or  after  birth,  together  with  such  a 
regulation  of  the  work  as  will  protect  the  mare  from  becoming  tired, 
overheated,  or  injured  in  any  way.  She  must  not  be  fretted  by 
another  horse,  nor  by  a  rough  hand,  while  heavy,  jerky  pulls,  extreme 
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speed,  rough  saddle  work,  or  jumping  are  to  be  strictly  prohibited. 
But  to  work  a  mare  up  to  within  a  month  of  foaling  and  then  confine 
her  in  a  stall  with  no  exercise  whatever,  is  almost  as  injurious  as  to 
begin  working  her  hard  after  ten  months  rest,  following  breeding. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  mares  to  foal  successfully  while  in  the  field 
at  work,  but  it  is  safer  to  gradually  diminish  the  work,  so  that 
during  the  last  few  weeks  of  pregnancy  only  the  lightest  work  or 
exercise  in  a  yard  is  taken. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact,  that  while  the  two  extremes  in  condition  are 
both  unfavorable  to  breeding,  statistics  indicate  that  the  birth  rate 
among  nations  has  shown  a  marked  increase  following  devastation 
by  war  and  famine,  conditions  of  life  in  which  the  females  become 
reduced  to  the  extreme  of  low  condition.  This  would  seem  to  be  in  re- 
sponse to  a  natural  law  for  the  preservation  of  the  race,  and  need 
not  be  taken  to  indicate  that  starvation  and  extremely  low  condi- 
tions are  favorable  to  reproduction.  It  is  true  that  a  thin  mare  is 
more  apt  to  breed  than  a  pampered  one,  but  a  mare  in  low  condition 
has  no  reserve  on  which  to  draw  for  the  nourishment  and  growth 
of  her  colt.  Her  whole  system  is  in  an  impoverished  condition  which 
must  be  corrected  before  the  nutrients  can  be  available  for  the  _ 
growth  of  the  fodl. 

The  quality  of  the  ration  is  of  as  much  importance  as  the  quantity. 
Fat  production  is  to  be  avoided,  and  the  formation  of  blood,  muscle 
and  bone  sought  instead.  Hence,  food  stuffs  rich  in  protein  and 
ash,  such  as  oats,  bran,  clover,  and  alfalfa  are  to  be  preferred 
to  the  starchy  foods  like  corn.  A  useful  ration  for  the  brood  mare 
is  the  following:  Ground  oats,  four  parts;  wheat  middlings,  five 
parts;  linseed  meal,  one  part;  Avith  clover  or  alfalfa  for  roughage 
if  bright  and  properly  cured,  and  the  mare  is  not  at  work.  For 
mares  at  hard  work  leguminous  roughage  is  not  to  be  commended. 

The  state  of  mind  of  the  mare  about  to  foal  is  worthy  of  some 
consideration.  Many  individuals,  especially  high  bred  ones  of  the 
hotter  blooded  breeds,  are  of  an  extremely  nervous  temperament, 
and  it  is  important  to  secure  for  such  mares,  peace  of  mind  as 
well  as  of  body.  Any  change  in  stalls  or  attendants,  with  a  view 
of  securing  greater  convenience  at  foaling  time,  should  be  made  early 
enough  to  permit  the  mare  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  her 
surroundings  before  the  critical  time  arrives.  To  remove  the  mare 
to  a  strange  stall,  perhaps  even  to  a  strange  stable,  away  from 
customary  stable  mates  and  attendants,  but  in  the  presence  of 
strangers,  immediately  before  foaling,  is  not  conducive  to  that 
peace  of  mind  so  essential  at  this  time.  The  presence  of  a  male, 
the  use  of  drastic  medicines,  surgical  operations,  and  so  forth,  should 
be  carefully  avoided. 
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The  tendency  of  pregnant  females  to  fatten  as  pregnancy  ad- 
vances must  be  guarded,  as  they  may  become  so  fat  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  development  of  the  foal,  cause  abortion,  or  trouble 
at  birth.  Just  before  and  after  foaling,  the  ration  of  the  dam 
should  be  lightened  and  made  more  laxative  by  the  addition  of 
bran,  either  dry  or  in  a  mash,  to  be  continued  until  both  dam  and 
foal  have  full,y  recovered  from  the  ordeal  through  which  they  have 
just  passed.  Exercise  should  be  permitted  after  the  system  of  the 
mare  has  re-adjusted  itself,  but  regular  work  should  not  be  begun 
inside  of  three  weeks.  It  is  better  still  not  to  work  the  mare  until 
the  foal  is  weaned. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  new-born  foal  get  the  first  milk  from 
the  dam.  This  fore-milk  loolvs  thick  and  yellow,  and  is  sometimes 
drawn  off  as  unfit  for  the  foal,  but  such  a  practice  is  a  common 
cause  of  death  to  the  foal  two  or  three  days  after  birth.  This  colos- 
trum, as  the  first  milk  is  called,  is  a  natural  purgative  for  the 
removal  of  the  material  which  has  accumulated  in  the  foal's  diges- 
tive tract  during  development.  Its  prompt  removal  is  essential  to 
the  life  of  the  colt.  During  the  existence  of  the  foal  as  a  suckling 
some  especial  precautions  must  be  taken  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  milk  flow  must  be  maintained  by  succulent 
forage,  the  colt  must  be  fed  often  and  the  dam  must  at  no  time 
be  in  such  condition  as  to  render  the  milk  injurious  to  the  foal. 

Most  breeders  advise  leaving  the  colt  in  the  stable  while  the 
dam  is  at  work,  but  others  allow  the  colt  to  follow  the  dam 
to  the  field.  The  objection  to  the  former  method  is  that  unless 
the  mare  is  returned  at  least  once  during  each  half  day  the  colt 
'becomes  very  hungry,  and  when  the  mare  comes  to  him  sweating, 
he  gorges  himself  on  the  milk  with  which  her  udder  is  distended. 
This  milk  is  often  rendered  injurious  by  the  heated  condition  <of  the 
mare,  and  it  thus  becomes  a  cause  of  serious  digestive  disorders, 
especially  when  so  much  is  taken.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  encourage 
the  colt  as  it  grows  older  to  take  a  few  oats,  preferably  ground, 
from  its  mother's  allowance;  or  a  creep  may  be  constructed  espe- 
cially for  the  colt  to  feed  in.  If  two  mares  and  foals  are  allowed 
together,  the  youngsters  will  form  an  attachment  for  each  other 
which  .will  prove  of  great  service  in  reconciling  them  to  the  wean- 
ing process. 

Observations  have  shown  that  a  mare  may  be  bred  with  greater 
certainty  of  success  on  the  ninth  day  after  foaling  than  at  any 
subsequent  date.  It  is  also  known  that  mares  which  have  their 
sexual  ardor  somewhat  suppressed  by  a  moderate  degree  of  fatigue 
are  more  apt  to  conceive  than  mares  in  an  extremely  nervous  condi- 
tion at  the  time  of  service.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  Arab 
gives  his  mare  a  sharp  run  just  prior  to  service. 
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BREEDING  TWO  YEAR  OLD  FILLIES. 


The  advisability  of  breeding  fillies  at  two  years  of  age  is  an 
economic  question  whicli  is  frequently  considered  and  concerning 
whicli  tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion.  It  may  be  said, 
in  the  first  place,  that  all  depends' upon  the  filly.  Horses  of  draft 
breeding  mature  much  earlier  than  the  hot  blooded  sort,  so  that  a 
draft  filly  at  two  years  of  age  is  often  as  forward  as  one  of  trotting 
breeding  almost  or  fully  a  year  older.  Again,  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  individuals  and  the  way  they  are  grown  out.  Usually 
a  smoothly  turned,  neat,  well  finished  youngster  makes  its  growth 
much  sooner  than  an  apparently  rougher  but  growthy  individual, 
although  as  a  rule  the  latter  attains,  eventuall}^  to  much  greater 
scale.  Furthermore^  the  same  individual  may  be  grown  out  in 
much  less  time  in  the  hands  of  the  feeder  who  keeps  her  contin- 
ually "doing,"  than  when' required  to  make  all  her  growth  on  pas- 
ture with  a  material  setback,  due  to  improper  feeding,  each  winter 
season. 

It  does  not  seem  feasible  to  include  in  this  discussion  any  but 
the  well  matured  draft  filly,  she  being  the  only  one  which  should, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  bred  as  a  two-year-old.  It  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  filly  herself 
early  breeding  is  beneficial,  but  as  a  busines  proposition,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  whatever  slight  injurious  effect  the  filly 
may  suffer,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  advantage  of  having 
her  make  some  return,  as  a  three-year-old,  to  the  man  who  has  his 
money  invested  and  is  paying  for  lier  keep.  It  is  more  satisfactory 
to  have  a  two-year-old  filly  pay  her  way  by  raising  a  foal  than  by 
going  to  work  in  the  field,  as  she  is  very  much  more  apt  to  suffer 
permanent  injury  from  this  than  from  being  bred.  Even  though  a 
great  many  two-year-olds  are  capable  of  doing  a  considerable  amount 
of  selected  worlc,  they  cannot  take  the  full  part  of  a  horse's  work 
without  danger  of  its  becoming  detrimental  to  their  ultimate  worth. 

The  best  means  of  solving  this  problem  is  to  accept  the  findings 
of  the  other  great  horse-producing  countries  where  it  has  been 
thoroughly  worked  out.  In  Scotland,  for  instance,  the  practice  is 
to  breed  the  Clyde  fillies  the  spring  they  are  two  years  old,  but 
allowing  them  no  worlc  whatever  that  season.  Then,  after  weaning 
their  foals,  they  are  taken  up,  as  three-year-olds,  and  put  to  work, 
but  are  not  bred  again  until  they  are  four.  This  seems  to  be  a 
very  practical  system  and  worthy  of  our  adoption. 
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NAVEL  INFECTION  AND  IMPACTION  OF  THE  BOWELS  IN 

YOUNG  FOALS. 


There  are  two  active  causes  of  death  in  young  foals,  a  better 
understanding-  of  which  might  materially  reduce  the  fatalities  ordin- 
arily reported  during  the  foaling  season.  One,  perhaps  the  most 
common,  is  due  to  an  impaction  in  the  bowels  of  the  excrement 
accumulated  during  the  development  prior  to  birth.  This -material 
is  called  meconium,  and  its  prompt  removal  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  new  born  animal.  Nature  has  provided  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  by  giving  to  the  fore  milk  or  colostrum,  as  it  is 
called,  purgative  properties.  Thus.,  if  nature's  plans  are  not  inter- 
ferred  with  and  the  first  milk  is  taken,  there  is  usually  no  trouble 
in  clearing  the  bowels  after  birth.  However,  the  dam  may  have 
some  trouble  with  her  milk  at  first,  or  the  young,  through  weak- 
ness, may  not  get  a  good  draft  of  fore  milk;  in  some  cases  even, 
care  is  taken  to  draw  off  the  colostrum,  befwe  the  young  thing 
suckles,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  unfit  to  be  taken;  and  the  colt  suf- 
fers accordingly.  In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  arising  from 
this  cause,  the  first  care  should  be  to  insure  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  fore  milk  for  the  young  creature.  Then  if  from  any  cause  the 
digestive  tract  has  not  been  cleared  of  its  contents  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  bowels  must  be  stimulated  to  action  by  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  castor  oil  and  a  warm  water  injection.  The  other  cause  of 
many  deaths  in  young  animals  is  infection  with  pus  and  disease 
germs  through  the  navel.  At  the  moment  the  umbilical  cord  is 
ruptured  there  is  a  direct  communication  from  without  to  some  of 
the  vital  internal  organs  and  blood.  This  opening  is  later  closed 
naturally  by  the  swelling  and  final  drying  and  sloughing  off  of  the- 
end  of  the  cord.  There  is  thus  a  brief  opportunity  for  the  entrance 
of  bacteria  which  may  later  affect  the  system  generally  or  locally 
and  produce  serious  results,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated that  the  so-called  navel  or  joint  ill,  in  foals,  and  white 
scours  in  calves  are'due  to  organisms  entering  through  this  channel. 

If  either  of  these  aifections  ha-e  prevailed  in  a  stable  it  would 
be  well  to  remove  pregnant  females  to  clean,  uninfected  quarters 
and  allow  them  to  produce  their  young  there.  The  new  born  foal 
should  be  dropped  only  on  fresh  litter,  and  it  would  then  be  safer 
to  wash  the  stump  of  the  cord  with  a  saturated  solution  of  boracic 
acid  and  then  dust  with  boric  acid  powder.  These  precautions  have 
been  the  means  of  eradicating  the  difficulty  from  many  stables  when 
deaths  have  occurred  year  after  year. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  cut  or  ligate  the  cord,  but  allow  it  to  break 
naturally,  as  it  will  do  if  left  alone.    A  torn  or  broken  blood  ves- 
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sel  will  not  bleed,  whereas,  oue  that  is  cut  directly  across  will,  ano 
it  takes  a  skilled  haud  and  sterilized  materials  to  make  a  ligature 
that  will  not  do  more  harm  than  good.  If  it  were  more  generally 
known  that  the  newly  broken  umbilical  cord  offers  a  channel  of 
infection  which  may  admit  the  most  dangerous  bacteria,  more  care 
would  be  taken  to  preA'ent  such  infection  and  many  losses  would 
thus  be  avoided. 


weTaning  the  foal. 


The  foal  is  usually  weaned  at  from  four  and  one-half  to  six  months 
of  age,  depending  upon  circumstances.  If  pasture  is  short,  or  if  for 
any  reason  either  mare  or  foal  are  not  doing  well,  it  is  advisable  to 
wean  the  foal  comparatively  early.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mare 
has  a  full  flow  of  milk  and  her  services  are  not  needed,  there  is 
no  reason  for  making  a  change  under  six  months.  Weaning  is 
more  a  matter  of  preparation  than  of  the  absolute  removal  of  the 
foal  from  the  dam,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  weaning  process  itself 
depends  upon  the  thoroughness  of  the  preparation.  If  the  proper 
piovision  is  made  for  the  foal  to  gradually  take  more  and  more 
grain  as  he  grows  older  he  will  as  gradually  reduce  the  amount  of 
milk  taken  from  his  dam,  so  that  wlien  tlie  time  for  weaning  arrives 
very  little,  if  any,  setback  or  disturbance  is  caused  either  foal  or 
dam.  If,  however,  the  foal  must  learn  to  eat  after  being  deprived 
of  his  ordinary  source  of  sustenance,  he  will  require  some  time 
to  accommodate  himself  to  the  new  regime,  while  the  mare  will 
demand  especial  care  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  colt  before 
her  milk  supply  has  been  to  any  extent  diminished.  Furthermore, 
a  little  foal  acquires  a  spirit  of  independence  as  he  becomes  self- 
sustaining,  and  for  that  reason  the  absence  of  the  dam  becomes 
a  less  disturbing  factor  to  him,  especially  if  he  has  the  company 
of  another  foal,  than  to  the  young  thing  whicli  lias  been  entirely 
dependent  upon  its  dam  until  slie  is  suddenly  taken  away.  When 
once  the  dam  and  foal  are  separated  it  is  better  for  both  if  the 
separation  is  complete-  for  if  after  both  have  become  reconciled 
to  the  parting,  they  are  permitted  to  see,  hear  or  smell  each  other 
again,  all  that  has  been  gained  up  to  this  time  is  lost,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  begin  over.  Especial  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  new  quarters  where  the  weanlings  are  confined  are  so  con- 
structed and  arranged  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  injure 
themselves,  in  case  they  make  a  demonstration  of  their  resentment 
at  being  so  treated. 
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CARE  OF  THE  COLT'S  FEET. 


The  relation  between  the  direction  of  the  colt's  limbs  and  the 
form  of  his  feet  is  so  close  as  to  make  the  care  of  the  latter  a  most 
inportant  means  of  enhancing  his  usefulness  in  later  years.  In 
the  first  place,  the  natural  attitude  of  the  limb  determines  in  large 
part  the  form  of  the  foot.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  natural 
attitude  of  the  limb  may  become  altered  to  conform  to  an  unnatural 
condition  of  the  foot  resulting  from  neglect.  Therefore,  if  the 
natural  attitude  of  the  limb  is  correct,  the  natural  form  of  the  foot 
should  be  guarded  in  order  to  preserve  the  correct  position  of  the 
leg.  Furthermore,  it  is  even  possible,  within  certain  limits,  to 
so  shai)e  the  colt's  foot  as  to  induce  a  correction  of  some  defect 
in  the  i)Osition  of  the  limbs  which  existed  at  birth.  For  example, 
the  horse  which  stands  toe  wide,  nigger  heeled,  or  splay  footed 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  will  have  the  inner  wall  of  his  foot  much 
shorter  and  more  upright  than  the  outer  wall.  The  condition  is 
probably  due  primarily  to.  the  position  of  the  limbs,  the  foot  at 
birth  appearing  normal.  If,  however,  the  animal  had  been  born 
with  the  legs  straight,  but  for  some  reason  during  the  first  few 
months  of  his  life  the  outer  wall  of  his  foot  had  been  allowed 
to  become  longer  than  the  inner  wall,  this  unnatural  form  of  the 
foot  v/onld  tend  to  bring  about  a  toe  wide  position  of  the  limbs 
which  were  originally  straight.  Or,  if  the  feet  of  a  toe  wide  colt 
had  been  kept  in  proper  form,  they  would  have  influenced  the  toe 
wide  limbs  to  assume  a  proper  direction.  Horses  become  unsound 
of  limb  when  the  wear  and  tear  is  not  equally  distributed,  but 
certain  parts  bear  an  undue  amount.  Equal  distribution  of  weight- 
bearing  and  other  functional  activities  is  possible  only  when  the 
form  of  the  foot  and  direction  of  the  limb  are  correct.  Any  devia- 
tion from  the  proper  standing  position  of  whatever  degree  will 
cause  a  proportionate  overtaxing  of  certain  parts  with  its  result 
ing  unsoundness,  in  all  probability. 


HANDLING  THE  FOAL. 


It  is  much  easier  to  train  the  young  plant  or  to  mold  the  clay 
before  they  are  set  in  some  definite  form.  In  the  same  way  the 
young  animal,  and  notably  the  horse,  has  fewer  ideas  of  his  own, 
and  is  more  ready  to  accept  the  directions  of  a  superior  intelli- 
gence, the  younger  this  work  is  taken  up.    The  too  common  notion 
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thai  edmation  and  work  are  inseparable,  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  so  many  colts  are  allowed  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence until  such  time  as  they  are  fit  to  go  to  work,  their  gen- 
eral nsei'niness  being  in  most  cases  impaired  on  this  account.  The 
horse  should  be  reasonably  mature  before  he  is  called  upon  to  do 
any  service,  but  any  time  spent  on  his  education  prior  to  the  date 
at  which  he  first  goes  into  commission,  as  it  were,  will  be  repaid 
many  fold  in  the  m^ore  satisfactory  manner  with  which  he  performs 
his  service. 

The  profit  and  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  horses 
of  any  class  are  so  dependent  upon  his  being  readily  subservient 
to  his  master's  will  that  the  earlier  this  spirit  is  created  the  bet- 
ter horse  he  will  be.  A  common  custom  in  the  Middle  West  is  to 
take  ih"  unbroken  two  or  three-year-old,  put  him  between  two  or 
three  other  horses  to  the  gang  plow  and  thus  "break"  him.  He 
pulls  when  the  others  pull,  makes  the  turns  when  they  do,  and 
finally  bei-omes  of  about  as  much  service  at  that  work  as  the 
other  horses  in  the  team,  but  he  is  not  broken.  Take  him  by 
hiuiseir  and  he  will  not  stand,  back,  lead,  rein  or  allow  a  foot  to 
be  picked  up  without  as  much  or  more  resistance  than  was  of- 
fered befoi'e  the  breaking  process  began. 

Liitle  foals  should  be  taught  subordination  at  the  very  start,  and 
not  allowed  to  become  willful  or  headstrong.  An  early  effort  in 
this  direction  will  not  only  simplify  that  culmination  of  their  edu- 
cation, too  often  most  properly  termed  "breaking;''  but  it  will  insure 
that  end  being  more  completely  accomplished.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  i'.ie.i  of  ftar  must  be  kept  as  remote  as  possible,  as  the  timid 
horse  is  usually  the  one  which  has  some  terrifying  experience  to 
reiaember.  Even  before  the  time  for  haltering  arrives  the  young- 
sters may  be  taught  to  stand  over,  have  their  feet  raised,  and  in 
a  general  way  to  respond  to  the  master  mind. 

V^  hi  u  halters  are  to  be  placed  on  the  colts  in  order  that  they 
may  become  accustomed  to  them,  one  of  the  light  web  variety 
is  preferable  to  the  heavier  strap  halter  commonly  used,  and  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  pull  heavily  on  the  nose  band  at  any  time. 
Many  deformed  face  lines  have  been  caused  by  this  means.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  drag  a  colt  by  the  halter  in  order  to  suggest 
to  him  that  his  business  is  to  follow.  As  a  matter  of  fact),  the 
reverse  effect  is  usual,  and  the  harder  a  colt  is  pulled,  the  harder 
he  pulls  back.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  coaxed  along  some  ac- 
customed route  as  to  the  water  trough  and  back,  he  will  soon 
catch  on  and  follow  promptly  whenever  the  halter  is  taken  in 
Land. 

The  first  step  toward  getting  a  colt  going  successfully  in  har- 
ness is  to  properly  bit  and  mouth  him.    In  the  old  countries  a  com- 
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mon  piael  ice  is  to  back  the  colt  into  a  slip  stall  and  hold  him  there- 
by cross-ties  snapped  in  the  bit  rings.  He  thns  works  against- the 
iron,,  hrst  bearing,  then  yielding,  until  he  becomes  accustomed  to 
its  presence  and  the  pressure  exerted  by  it.  The  dumb  jockey  or 
more  simple  bitting  rig,  commonly  used  here,  serves  much  the  same 
purpose,  but  no  mechanical  device  is  as  effective  as  the  pressure 
of  the  hand  on  the  rein;  better  mouths  are  made  in  this  way.  In- 
asmuch as  the  conveyance  of  the  master's  thought  to  the  horse's 
mind,  for  execution,  is  via  hands,  reins,  bit  and  mouth,  no  progress 
can  be  made  and  none  should  be  attempted  until  this  fundamental 
means  of  communication  has  been  established.  Simple  physical 
power  is  a  poor  means  of  control  when  applied  to  the  horse.  On 
the  contrary,  control  is  a  matter  which  involves  to  a  greater  extent 
the  mental  faculties  of  both  horse  and  master.  If  he  has  been 
inspired  from  colthood  Mith  the  idea  of  n.ian's  dominance,  obedience 
\\-i!i  receive  a  great  deal  more  consideration  from  him  than  rebellion 
vvii!. 

While  teaching  the  horse  subordination  by  leading  him  to  under- 
estimate certain  of  his  powers,  it  is  also  esseutial  that  he  be  made 
to  believe  that  there  is  no  limit  to  certain  others.  For  instance, 
the  first  time  the  colt  is  tied  up  by  the  head,  see  to  it  that  the 
halter  will  hold  him  in  case  he  pulls.  If  it  does  and  he  fails  in 
the  first  few  attempts,  a  string  will  probably  serve  as  well  as  a 
chain  to  keep  him  in  his  place  thereafter,  while  if  he  succeeds  in 
freeing  himself  at  the  first  few  attempts  he  will  never  cease  trying 
to  repeat  what  he  has  once  accomplished.  In  the  breaking  process 
the  kick  strap  should  not  be  left  off  until  the  habit  has  been  ac- 
quired, nor  shoiild  any  pains  be  spared  to  prevent  an  initial  -per- 
foimance  at  either  rearing,  backing,  Avheeling  or  running.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  just  as  important  not  to  overload  a  pair  of  draft 
colts,  with  a  view  of  creating  in  them  the  notion  that  they  can 
pull  anything  with  two  ends  loose.  For  the  same  reason  a  pros- 
pective racehorse  should  be  given  no  occasi'in  to  believe  that  he  is 
anything  but  invincible.  Thus  by  exaggerating  our  equine  servants' 
notion  of  those  of  his  powers  which  are  mo'^t  useful  to  us  and  at 
the  same  time  deceiving  him  as  to  those  attiibutcs,  which,  if  real- 
ized, might  impair  his  usefulness,  we  promote  his  serviceability. 

The  superiority  of  brain  over  brawn  as  concerned  with  the  con- 
trol of  horses  is  well  demonstrated  in  the  admirable  performance 
which  occasionally  good  women  drivers  can  get  from  horses  which 
were  unmanagable  to  most  men.  A  light  hand  and  a  steady  nerve 
are  the  requisites.  The  word,  like  the  whip,  should  be  a  ell  chosen, 
as  to  kind  and  time  of  application,  and  used  with  a  definite  mean- 
ing; but  the  fewer  the  better. 
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It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  various  systems  of  break- 
ing, nor  the  art  of  driving.  The  idea  is  simply  to  impress  upon 
the  breeder  the  importance  of  properly  handling  the  colts  and  fillies 
.  which  he  has  bred.  At  all  events,  give  them  a  liberal  education 
and  begin  early.  Then,  when  the  buyer  comes  along,  the  colt  so 
handled  is  more  liliely  to  sell  well  for  three  reasons;  i.  e.,  he  is 
worth  more;  the  owner  has  a  better  opportunity  to  show  the  colt 
off  to  his  own  advantage,  presenting  him.  with  the  best  foot  fore- 
ward,  as  it  were;  and,  the  buyer  has  a  much  better  chance  to  observe 
the  real  merit  that  he  possesses. 


SELECTIONS  OF  THE  SIRE. 


The  selection  of  the  proper  sire  is  of  primary  importance  in  the 
improvement  of  any  class  of  livestock.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  male  is  concerned  with  so  many  more  individual  offspring  in 
a  given  season  than  the  female,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  his 
influence  is  much  more  extensive.  To  improve  the  horse  stock  of  a 
given  community  through  the  female  line,  for  example,  would  re- 
quire the  use  of  fifty  or  more  superior  mares  to  accomplish  the 
same  result  as  might  be  secured  by  the  use  of  a  single  stallion,  and 
even  then  there  would  be  less  unrformity  in  the  progeny.  This 
statement  does  not  involve  the  question  of  the  relative  influence 
of  the  two  parents  on  the  offspring,  but  is  a  simple  arithmetical 
calculation.  It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  purity  of  breeding 
insures  prepotency,  and  since  in  the  grading  up  process,  the  pure 
bred  parent  is  usually  the  sire,  it  is  very  essential  that  this  sire  be 
of  such  a  character  that  the  impression  with  which  he  stamps  his 
offspring  shall  be  only  of  the  desirable  sort. 

The  factors  which  deserve  a  special  consideration  in  the  selection 
of  the  sire  are  his  individuality,  type,  soundness,  breeding  and  mas- 
culinity. Most  important  of  all  is  the  conformation  of  ^the  individ- 
ual; and  defects  in  structure  cannot  be  offset  by  type  or  breeding 
of  the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  Nevertheless,  a  horse  that  can 
be  commended  only  on  his  individual  merit  in  conformation,  but 
must  be  <-ondemned  as  being  off  type,  is  not  well  suited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  market  horses,  the  demand  for  which  calls  for  individuals 
of  specified  type  as  best  adapted  to  perforiu  special  kinds  of  service. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  sufficient  that  a  horse  be  considered  a  superior 
individual  in  a  class  by  himself,  but  he  must  conform  closely  to 
the  specified  requirements  of  the  market  type  with  which  he  should 
class. 
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Tli6  matter  of  hereditary  uusouiiduess  is  very  largely  one  of  ' 
conformation,  the  perfectly  formed  structure,  as  a  rule,  develop- 
ing no  abnormalities  as  the  result  of  any  function  which  it  may 
be  called  upon  to  perform.  A  horse  may,  however,  be  subject  to  some 
conditions  of  unsoundness  and  more  particularly  contagious  dis- 
ease, for  which  no  predispositing  cause  can  be  detected.  Obviously, 
the  most  superior  individuality  and  type  may  be  of  little  account 
if  associated,  in  an  animal,  with  some  transmissible  character  or 
condition,  which  will  seriously  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  off- 
spring. 

Two  things  are  included  in  the  topic  breeding,  since  we  may 
not  only  give  some  thought  to  the  purity  of  lineage,  but  may  con- 
sider as  well  the  particular  breed  to  which  the  horse  belongs.  Con- 
cerning the  first  it  may  be  said  that  the  uniformity  with  which 
a  stallion  reproduces  his  own  likeness  is  determined  by  the  uni- 
formity in  individuality  and  type  which  has  prevailed  among  his 
ancestors;  therefore,  it  is  not  only  desirable  that  every  ancestor 
for  at  least  six  generations  back  shall  be  accounted  for,  but  that 
these  ancestors  shall  show,  with  a  high  degree  of.  uniformity,  the 
characteristics  which  it  is  desired  to  perpetuate.    Thus  the  greater 
number  of  times  that  a  given  individual  of  marked  superiority 
appears  in  the  pedigree,  the  more  likely  are  the  characteristics  of 
this  superior  individual  to  manifest  themselves  in  the  progeny.  In- 
completeness in  the  record  of  an  ancestry  is  objectionable  for  the 
reason  that  it  introduces  an  unknown  element  into  the  character 
of  the  offspring.    So  far  as  the  particular  breed  or  family  to  which 
a  chosen  sire  belongs  has  anything  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the 
get  of  that  sire,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  affinity  or  aversion  which 
may  exist  between  the  blood  lines  to  be  united.    An  aflQnity  of 
this  character  will  be  manifested  by  some  satisfactory  results,  and 
such  an  occurrence  would  be  referred  to  as  an  instance  'of  nicking, 
while  opposite  results  would  attend  the  union  of  two  blood  lines 
between  which  an  harmonious  blending  seemed  to  be  impossible. 
It  is  true  that  certain  breeds,  on  account  of  the  foundation  stock 
from  which  they  have  been  derived,  the  environment  under  which 
they  have  developed,  or  the  purpose  for  which  they  have  been 
utilized,  possess  certain  characteristics  not  common  to  others  and 
are  more  favored  on  that  account;  but  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
commonly  conceded  that  the  peculiar  characteristics  summed  up  to 
constitute  breed  type  are  subordinate  in  their  relative  importance 
to  the  accepted  type  of  the  great  market  class  to  which  they  belong. 
It  has  not  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  there  is  any  one 
best  breed,  but  there  are  specific  types  to  which  the  best  individ- 
uals in  all  breeds  of  that  type  should  conform.    For  example,  the 
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four  great  draft  breeds  are  each  superior  in  at  least  one  char- 
acteristic to  the  others  in  the  same  group;  nevertheless,  a  draft 
horse  is  a  draft  horse,  and,  as  indicated  by  the  recent  awards  of 
the  most  competent  judges,  the  better  the  Belgian,  the  Percheron, 
the  Clydesdale,  or  the  Shire,  the  greater  the  degree  of  uniformity 
between  them. 

Emphasis  has  already  been  put  on  the  importance  of  any  factor 
which  may  contribute  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  selected  sire, 
and  to  this  end  not  even  the  purity  of  lineage  can  be  regarded 
as  of  more  importance  than  the  possession  in  most  marked  degree 
of  the  sex  characters.  A  certain  hardness  of  feature,  boldness  in  de- 
meanor, together  with  the  characteristic  development  of  the  fore- 
hand, all  bespeak  the  impressive  sire,  while  more  or  less  absence 
of  any  of  these  masculine  characters  has  come  to  be  associated  with 
a  lack  of  prepotency  and  breeding  power. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  to  select  stallions  possessing  the  most 
perfect  conformation  possible,  of  an  approved  type,  sound  and  vig- 
orous, while  purity  of  breeding  and  masculine  character  measure 
the  force  and  regularity  with  which  these  essentials  will  be  re- 
produced. 


THE  CARE  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  STALLION. 


The  general  care  and  management  of  the  stallion  through  the 
breeding  season  may  be  summarized  in  a  discussion  of  the  feeding, 
exercise,  and  regulation  of  service  and  grooming.  What  has  already 
been  said  regarding  the  mutual  balance  between  food  and  exercise 
in  connection  with  the  mare  is  likewise  applicable  to  the  stallion 
in  service.  A  most  effective  prescription  employed  by  a  prominent 
veterinarian  in  one  of  the  most  extensive  horse  breeding  districts 
of  this  country  was  "Halve  the  ration  and  double  the  exercise  when 
the  stallion  is  not  giving  a  vigorous,  sure  service." 

The  vigor  and  tone  discussed  in  the  care  of  the  mare  is  secured 
for  the  sire  by  the  same  means,  i.  e.,  a  ration  rich  in  tissue-building 
protein  and  ash,  but  little,  if  any,  of  the  fat-forming  starches,  the 
whole  to  be  counterbalanced  by  exercise  of  some  form  in  the  open 
air.  No  better  grain  ration  can  be  offered  than  oats,  but  for  the 
sake  of  variety  and  relish  there  may  be  substituted  a  little  barley 
or  corn,  and  bran  is  always  a  valuable  supplement  to  any  graip 
ration  since  it  relaxes  the  system  generally,  corrects  or  prevents 
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digestive  disorders,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  an  abundance 
of  bone  and  tissue-building  material. 

Tlie  draft  stallion  is  most  apt  to  be  the  victim  of  a  stimulating 
ration  that  is  not  counterbalanced  by  sufftcient  exercise  of  some 
form.  The  demand  for  ton  horses  is  responsible  for  a  system  of 
fitting  v\'liich  is  not  intended  to  insure  foals.  Many  draft  stallions 
offered  for  show  or  sale  are  in  anything  but  breeding  condition. 
There  is  what  might  be  termed  an  opiimum  or  best  normal  weight 
for  any  draft  horse,  i.  e.,  his  weight  when  in  normal  condition 
as  to  flesh,  muscular  tone  and  vigor.  If  that  can  be  determined 
and  then  maintained  by  establishing  a  balance  between  feed  con- 
sumed and  exercise,  taken,  the  greatest  virility  may  be  expected. 
If  a  horse  is  gaining  over  this  normal  weight,  increase  his  exer- 
cise first,  and  if  he  continues  to  gain,  reduce  his  ration.  If  he 
falls  below  normal  weight  and  is  receiving  only  a  reasonable  amount 
of  exercise,  increase  his  ration  first,  then  if  necessary  reduce  the 
exercise.  But  it  is  generally  the  former  rather  than  the  latter 
condition  whicli  the  stud  groom  has  to  meet.  The  old  country  prac- 
tice of  traveling  the  horse  is  one  of  the  most  practical  means  of 
solving  the  exercise  problem,  and  is  for  that  reason  a  commendable 
practice,  although  there  seems  to  be  a  prejudice  against  it  in  this 
State.  It  is  often  found  practicable  to  give  the  draft  stallion  work 
about  the  farm.  If  there  is  no  such  opportunity  he  should  be  led 
several  miles  per  day,  but  always  at  a  walk.  This  is  the  draft 
horse'  gait,  and  if  a  more  ingenous  than  industrious  groom  imagines 
that  he  can  concentrate  the  benefits  of  a  long  walk  into  a  short 
trot,  he  will  find  the  results  of  unequal  benefit,  in  favor  of  the 
walk. 

Exercise  is  just  as  essential  to  the  best  breeding  condition  of 
the  light  stallion,  but  the  trotter  is  more  certain  of  his  daily  jog, 
and  the  thoroughbred  of  his  morning  gallop,  than  is  the  drafter 
of  his  walk.  And  in  the  latter  classes  of  stallions  there  is  not  the 
premium  placed  on  weight  which  induces  the  feeder  to  fatten  the 
horse  beyond  all  reason. 

'Eegulation  of  the  services  of  the  stallion  is  of  vital  importance. 
Men  differ  as  to  just  what  such  regulation  should  be,  but  nearly 
all  agree  that  many  horses  are  misused  in  service.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  a  horse's  success  is  not  measured  by  the  number 
of  mares  he  serves,  but  by  the  number  and  character  of  the  colts 
he  gets  in  a  given  season.  No  definite  number  of  mares  can  be 
assigned  as  best  to  allow  the  horse  since  the  number  that  can 
be  properly  bred  will  depend  on  their  distribution  through  the 
season,  the  age  of  the  horse  and  his  preparation  and  fitness  for  the 
work.    The  most  conservative  estimate  is  one  service  per  day  the 
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season  through  for  a  mature  horse.  However,  the  mares  do  not 
always  come  in  regular  order,  distributed  throughout  the  entire 
season.  Hence,  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  make  two  or  even 
three  covers  in  a  single  day.  and  this  may  be  done  occasionally 
with  no  injury  to  the  horse.  It  must  not  be  repeated,  however.  The 
advisability  of  using  a  two  or  three-year-old  stud  colt  is,  like  the 
breeding  of  fillies,  a  subject  for  discussion.  Early  service  can  in 
no  way  improve  the  development  of  the  colt,  and  unless  very 
carefully  managed  may  be  harmful,  yet  from  the  owner's  point 
of  view  it  is  often  desirable  to  know,  early,  something  of  the 
youngster's  ability  as  a  sire.  To  this  end  he  may  be  used  on  a 
very  few  selected  mares,  all  to  be  served  in  a  reasonably  short 
period,  so  that  there  may  be  the  least  interruption  in  growth. 

Grooming  is  necessary  not  only  to  make  the  horse  more  attrac- 
tive in  appearance,  but  to  assist  exercise  in  maintaining  the  best 
of  health  and  condition.  The  function  of  the  skin  must  be  kept 
active.  A  lack  of  exercise  and  neglect  in  grooming  are  together 
responsible  for  many  serious  conditions  about  the  legs  and  feet 
of  the  big,  lymphatic  draft  stallions,  especially  those  with  much 
coarse  feather.  The  grooming  must  not  be  so  rough  nor  severe 
as  to  cause  irritation  of  the  skin  or  temper,  but  it  must  be  thorough, 
with  special  care  taken  to  keep  all  parts  clean  and  free  from  any 
foulness. 


THE  COST  OF  THE  INFERIOR  SIRE. 


It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  those  states  which  lead  in  the  in- 
dividual valuation  and  total  revenue  from  the  sale  of  horses,  the 
average  stallion  fee  is  from  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  higher  than 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  total  number  of  cheap,  scrub  stallions 
correspondingly  less.  The  grade  stallions  in  this  State,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  are  inferior,  outnumber  the  pure  breds  two  to  one, 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  all  horses  which  are  eligible  to  full 
registration  and  are  therefore  termed  pure  bred  could  be  classed 
as  anything  but  inferior.  The  average  of  merit  of  the  stallions, 
therefore,  insures  approximately  one  chance  in  three  of  securing 
a  foal  of  any  quality,  and  the  influence  which  operates  towards 
regression  and  an  undoing  of  the  good  already  accomplished  is  three 
times  as  strong  as  the  tendency  to  progress.  Hence  the  proposi- 
tion at  present  is  as  much  a  matter  of  controlling  the  destructive 
influence,  as  of  strengthening  the  power  for  good,  and  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  either  case  is  the  stallion. 
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Improvement  should  be  the  watch-word  in  any  stock-breeding 
enterprise,  and  the  chief  source  of  improvement  is  of  necessity 
the  sire.  Speaking  of  the  horse-breeding  industry  in  particular,  the 
foregoing  statement  cannot  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  mares  on 
our  farms  are  not  to  be  reckoned  with  in  a  general  effort  to  im- 
prove the  horse  stock,  nor  that  they  themselves  are  not  capable 
of  further  improvement,  but  it  would,  of  course,  be  impractical  to 
think  of  discarding  the  present  mare  population  for  the  purpose 
of  restocking  with  improved  individuals.  Whatever  improvement  is 
secured  must  be  made  chiefly  upon  the  basis  of  the  mares  at  present 
in  the  breeding  ranks.  In  fact,  the  grading-up  process  will  be 
as  effective  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  mares  from  which  our 
future  market  horses  are  to  be  produced  as  in  the  production  of 
these  horses  primarily.  With  a  given  basis  represented  by  the  aver- 
age of  the  farm  mares  at  present,  improvement  becomes  altogether 
a  matter  involving  the  stallion;  thus  we  can  calculate  the  efficiency 
of  the  stallion  as  a  factor  in  the  improvement  from  the  individual 
merit  of  his  get.  By  this  system  there  is  shown  ito  be  a  marked 
contrast  in  the  character  of  the  results  secured  by  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent sires.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  only  clear  that  there  is  varia- 
tion in  the  degree  of  the  improvement  obtained,  but  certain  in- 
dividuals are  found  to  be  a  positive  detriment  to  their  progeny. 
Nothing  could  do  more  in  marking  an  era  of  general  improvement 
than  some  material  signs  of  an  appreciation  of  this  fact  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  farmer  breeders.  The  most  discouraging  fea- 
ture in  the  whole  work  of  improving  the  class  of  horses  bred  is  the 
utter  disregard,  by  a  great  many  mare  owners,  of  all  save  the 
amount  of  the  fee,  so  far  as  the  stallion  is  concerned.  So  long  as 
the  limited  number  of  useful  stallions  available  to  tiie  breeders  do 
not  receive  the  patronage  which  they  and  their  owners  deserve, 
we  cannot  expect  the  number  of  horses  of  approved  type  and  breed- 
ing to  increase. 

Good  stallions  are  expensive  to  buy,  and  in  order  that  they  may 
pay  a  fair  interest  on  the  investment  their  service  fee  must  be 
proportionately  high.  Nevertheless,  well  selected  stallions  that 
are  purchased  worth  the  price  asked  for  them  will  make  money 
for  those  to  whom  their  services  are  available,  even  though  the 
charge  for  those  services  is  sufficient  in  amount  to  allow  the  owner 
a  reasonable  profit  on  the  first  cost  of  the  horse.  There  are  few 
men,  however,  who  can  afford  to  hazard  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  purchase  a  good  stock  horse,  in  the  face  of  the  present 
popularity  of  the  cross-roads  scrub. 

Nothing  could  be  more  short-sighted  than  the  false  economical 
policy  practiced  by  many  mare  owners  in  their  selection  of  the 
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stallion.  The  first  essential  to  success  in  any  breeding  operation 
is  the  possession  of  a  correct  ideal,  to  the  attainment  of  which  every 
effort  should  be  devoted,  and  for  which  the  greatest  foresight  is 
necessary.  The  correct  ideal  of  the  American  horse  breeder  should 
be  the  "market  topper"  of  either  of  the  specified  types  for  which 
there  is  the  strongest  demand.  If  one^s  inclinations  lean  more 
strongly  to  heavy  horses,  they  should  endeavor  to  reproduce  the 
likeness  of  Armour's  Big  Jim,  for  instance,  or  some  other  draft 
horse  which  has  had  the  buyer's  stamp  of  approval,  not  a  logger, 
or  a  farm  worker;  while  if  the  preference  should  be  for  the  light 
harness  type  they  should  aim  at  the  most  acceptable  representa- 
tive of  the  gentleman's  road  horse,  say  of  the  Stotesbury  pattern, 
a  trotter  with  size,  good  conformation,  style  and  manners,  as  well 
as  speed,  rather  than  a  horse  to  serve  the  livery  trade.  To  this 
end  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  ''like  begets  like,"  and  in 
order  to  produce  the  best  one  must  breed  to  the  best.  There  can 
be  no  dependence  on  the  occasional  chance  occurrence  of  a  nick 
which  results  in  a  superior  offspring  from  an  ordinary  parentage. 

It  takes  but  a  perusal  of  the  market  quotations  to  convince  any 
ome  that  there  is  money  in  horses,  if  they  are  of  the  right  sort,  but 
the  prices  quoted  for  those  listed  as  "unclassified  and  common,"  the 
get  of  inferior  sires,  inspire  no  confidence  in  the  market. 

It  costs  no  more,  and  in  many  cases  less,  to  grow  out  a  normal, 
sound,  rugged,  well  bred  colt  of  definite  type,  than  the  undersized, 
unsound,  low  bred,  and  off  type  scrub  or  plug.  Therefore,  the  colt, 
the  fee  of  whose  sire  was  |20.00,  may  command,  when  of  marketable 
age,  a  price  which  will  leave  a  good  margin  of  profit,  after  the  ex- 
pense of  service  fee,  keep,  schooling  and  marketing,  with  which  he  is 
charged,  have  been  deducted;  while  the  inferior  individual  whose  sire 
was  selected  for  his  '"economical"  $5.00  fee  w'ill  be  found,  in  a  great 
many  cases,  capable  only  of  realizing  a  price  for  his  owner,  which  is 
materially  less  than  the  cost  of  maintenance,  up  to  salable  age,  with 
the  service  fee  added.  The  men  who  are  engaged  in  producing  this 
latter  class  of  colts  evidently  reason  along  the  same  line  as  the  dairy- 
man who  argues  that  he  is  justified  in  keeping  in  his  herd,  the  cow 
which  gives  but  a  few  pounds  of  milk,  as  she  is  doing  that  much 
better  than  nothing.  No  thought  is  given  to  economic  production 
and  to  the  fact  that  such  a  cow  is  not  paying  in  milk  and  butter  fat 
for  the  food  she  eats,  but  is  at  the  same  time  taking  the  place  of 
what  might  be  a  profitable  animal.  By  the  same  reasoning  the  scrub 
colt  that  is  consuming  as  much  grain  and  roughage  and  taking  up  as 
much  of  the  feeder's  time  and  stable  room  as  would  be  required  by  a 
colt  that  was  growing  into  money,  is  not  charged  with  the  cost 
which  his  growth  represents  and  the  actual  loss  at  which  he  sells  is 
completely  lost  sight  of. 
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The  leusuu  commonly  offered  as  au  excuse  for  having-  patronized 
a  cheap  sire  is  the  fact  that  the  mare  is  not  worth  mating  with  a 
high  priced  stallion  of  merit.    As  a~  matter  of  fact  the  progeny  of 
two  parents  never  represents  a  blending  of  the  characters  of  both 
but  it  partakes  more  of  the  characteristics  of  either  sire  or  dam,  de- 
pending upon  their  individual  prepotency  or  power  of  impressing  the 
offspring.  Conditions  which  insure  the  most  important  prepotency 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  secured  in  the  high  priced  stallions  than 
in  that  one  for  whose  service  a  low  fee  is  asked.  A  long  line  of  pure 
blood  derived  from  ancestors  of  uniform  individual  excellence  is 
much  more  certain  to  make  itself  manifested  in  the  produce  of  its 
representative  than  is  the  influence  of  a  single  individual  backed  up 
only  by  a  miscellaneous,  or  unknown  lot  of  ancestors,  even  though 
the  individual  himself  possesses  some  merit.  If  the  mare  is  not  worth 
it  because  she  is  unsound,  off  type,  undersized,  or  deficient  in  consti- 
tutional vigor  she  should  be  considered  as  unfit  to  raise  a  colt  by  any 
horse.  But  if  her  airworthiness  consists  merely  in  the  fact  that  she  is 
common  bred  although  she  possesses  size  and  substance  and  abund- 
ant constitution  and  is  free  from  hereditary  unsoundness,  she  may  be 
relied  upon  to  produce  a  colt  worthy  of  its  sire.    The  very  fact 
that  she  does  not  herself  possess  any  of  the  attributes  'Of  marked 
prepotency  may  account  for  her  "breeding  after  the  horse,"  a  most 
satisfactory  coincidence,  if  the  right  horse  is  used.    Mares  of  this 
class  are  not  to  be  recommended  as  insuring  more  definite  results 
than  mares  of  breeding,  which  makes  them  prepotent,  as  their  im- 
pressiveness,  if  along  the  same  line  as  that  of  the  sire,  gives  double 
assurance  of  the  result;  but  if  a  horse  of  the  desired  type  whose  pre- 
potency has  been  demonstrated  can  be  selected,  he  certainly  will  get 
colts  more  after  his  own  likeness,  out  of  the  class  of  mares  first  de- 
scribed than  he  will  from  mares  which  mark  their  colts,  but  whose 
influence  is  in  opposition  to  the  desired  prepotency  of  the  horse. 
One  would  hardly  consider  sending  a  mare  of  just  ordinary  road 
ability  to  some  stallion  conspicuous  in  Wallace's  Great  Table,  whose 
popularity  as  a  performer  and  a  sire  of  performers  has  enabled  his 
owner  to  command  an  exorbitant  fee,  but  generally  speaking,  as  the 
class  of  stallions  run,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  if  a  mare  is 
worth  breeding  at  all,  she  is  worth  breeding  to  the  best  horse  avail- 
able. 

The  inferior  sires  may  be  grouped  into  three  classes:  those  which 
on  account  of  their  individuality,  ancestry  and  progeny  can  lay  no 
claim  to  any  merit  whatever,  this  fact  being  freely  recognized  and 
admitted,  the  excuse  of  their  existence  as  breeding  stallions,  being 
that  they  are  cheap;  those  which  possess  nothing  in  the  way  of 
individuality  and  breeding  to  commend  them,  but  which  by  means 
of  gross  misrepresentation  are  imposed  upon  ignorant  or  unsus- 
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pectiug  buyers  and  breeders;  aud  (hose  wbicb  uii  accouut  of  ,tbeir 
individual  merit  or  even  superior  breeding  seem  worthy  of  patron- 
age, but  when  put  to  the  test  prove  failures  as  sires. 

As  far  as  material  results,  in  the  way  of  colts  gotten,  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  not  much  to  choose  among  these  three  classes  since 
no  good  should  be  expected  from  the  use  of  any  of  them.  But  the 
cost  of  the  experiment  would  be  greatest  in  the  case  of  the  last 
class,  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  liberal  outlay  in  cost 
price  or  service  fee  is  justifiable.  Fortunately  instances  of  this 
class  are  not  common.  There  need  not  be  serious  loss  from  the 
second  class  of  inferior  stallions  if  buyers  and  owners  would  be- 
come better  informed  and  use  more  discrimination  in  their  selec- 
tions. Unfortunately,  activity  among  the  first  class  of  stallions  has 
not  yet  shown  any  marked  diminution,  although  no  excuse  what- 
ever, except  a  wanton  disregard  for  all  natural  laws  and  their  con- 
sequences, can  be  ofi:'ered  by  those  who  are  their  patrons.  The  prin- 
ciple of  "nothing  ventured  nothing  gained''  is  the  one  involved. 

While  educational  methods  and  past  experiences  are  gradually 
reducing  the  losses  from  the  second  and  third  groups  of  inferior 
stallions,  the  attitude  of  the  breeders  toward  the  first  group  offers 
a  most  perplexing  problem  to  those  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
the  horse-breeding  industry.  Theoretically,  improvement  concerns 
first  of  all  the  stallion  owner,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  possibilities 
are  directly  deterniiued  by  the  owners  of  the  mares  who  in  reality 
hold  the  key  to  the  situation,  depending  upon  whether  or  not  they 
are  disposed  to  support  the  good  horses  by  their  patronage. 

Perhaps  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  real  loss  to  the  horsebreeders 
for  which  the  inferior  sires  are  responsible  would  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  bring  about  the  desired  end.  With  this  purpose 
in  view  it  would  be  well  for  the  breeders  to  keep  more  closely  in 
touch  with  the  markets,  those  mediums  of  exchange  between  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  which  regulate  not  only  values  but  the  nature 
of  the  product  which  sells  best.  If  one  visits  any  of  the  large  mar- 
kets in  the  cities  of  this  State  and  notes  the  horses  which  are  bring- 
ing the  top  prices,  he  must  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  product  of  the  Pennsylvania  breeders, 
but  are  drawn  from  Iowa,  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  It  is 
clearly  shown  that  if  the  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  native 
Pennsylvania  horses  is  deducted  from  the  total  of  sales  of  those 
shipped  from  the  states  already  referred  to,  it  leaves  a  balance 
which  is  most  convincing  proof  of  the  cost,  in  this  State,  of  in- 
ferior sires. 


